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THE IDEA OF DOCTRINAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


TuE theory of the development of doctrine was first devised 
to meet the challenge presented by the emergence of historical 
ctiticism in the latter half of the eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth centuries. The rise of historical criticism demanded 
of Christian scholars a new understanding of the immutability 
of the once-for-all-given revelation face to face with pro- 
gressive knowledge and an ever deepening insight into and 
an increasing power of interpretation of its meaning. It was 
in fact not due to Catholic apologists that the theory was 
first given a philosophical justification but to the restless 
genius of Newman in his Anglican days. At first the idea was 
severely frowned upon; and Newman himself had a hard 
struggle to persuade Catholic theologians of the truth of his 
insight. Nevertheless, it was Newman more than any other 
thinker who turned the mind of the Church from obscurantism 
and opened the way for a balanced understanding of the 
nature and place of historical enquiry into Christian origins. 

There has recently been published a book from the pen of 
an Anglican scholar, Dr Owen Chadwick, the Master of 
Selwyn, in which the author traces the historical evidence 
for Catholic apologetic from Bossuet to Newman showing 
how revolutionary became Catholic and Protestant under- 
standing of the nature of tradition.! So long as it was fondly 


1 From Bossuet to Newman: The Idea of Doctrinal Development 
(C.U.P.) 25s. 
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imagined that the Christian revelation had arrived fully 
grown (as it were)—and this was common ground to Catholic 
and Protestant alike—the theological controversies between 
them up to the end of the seventeenth century were confined 
to the narrow field of discovering from the past what Christians 
believed and practised. Both sides were confident that history 
would substantiate their respective interpretations. So we 
have the massive tomes such as the Magdeburg Centuriators 
to trace the steady ‘corruption’ of the Catholic Church. 
This was countered by the steady output year by year of 
Cardinal Baronius’ Aznals whereby with scrupulous and 

ainstaking industry he ransacked the libraries and archives of 

ome to vindicate the unchanging nature of tradition. It was 
in the study of Antiquity that both sides hoped to justify 
their points of view. 

So long as both parties in the controversy accepted un- 
critically the documents of antiquity, theology was reduced 
to little more than historical enquiry, Catholics found their 
sturdiest champion in the great Bossuet whose History of the 
Variations of the Protestant tog ‘for a century or more... 
was one of the sharpest weapons in the armour of Catholic 
apologetic.” Change and mutability were regarded as the 
hall-mark of heresy whereas the Church’s witness had always 
been unchanging. But even during Bossuet’s lifetime there 
were ominous signs that the edifice was being undermined. 
It began to be seen that many of the patristic sources were 
not genuine. Many of the documents on which formerly 
reliance had been laid, were in fact spurious. The appeal to 

atristic authority was no longer the sure and certain argument 
or the defence of Catholic belief any more than for the 
Protestant. For the first time theologians were being com- 

elled to face the question ‘granted that the revelation has 
laste given once and for all, how is it that the Church has been 
able to define new doctrines and to add new articles to the 
faith ??> Dr Chadwick has a most important chapter in 
his fascinating historical survey on the changing climate 
of Catholic apologetic. He takes us to the Spanish lecture 
room to see the problem being ‘debated on its merits as a 
theological problem, unhampered by the needs of Protestant 
controversy’. 

The Spanish Jesuits took up again the arguments of the 
medieval Schoolmen to find a solution. They found in the 
masters Duns Scotus or Bonaventure or Aquinas, a possible 
answer. When the Church defined a doctrine it added nothing 
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new to the revelation. It was merely making explicit what 
was always implicit in the original deposit. Doctrinal defini- 
tions were no more or less than logical explanations. 

Now, however, the _— theologians began to enquire 
more analytically into the meaning of ‘logical explication’. 
‘Was the idea of logical deduction a parable, an analogy, or 
did the Church actually infer something from the premises 
revealed to it ? Were they saying, when the Church defines a 
doctrine, it is not adding ab extra to the revelation, in the 
same way as the conclusion of a syllogism is not adding ab 
extra to the premises ? Or were they saying, when the Church 
defines a doctrine, it is not adding ab extra to the revelation 
because its definition is a conclusion contained in the revealed 
premises >” If the latter is being maintained, how is it to be 
justified if one of the premises contains an unrevealed truth ? 
In that case, later doctrinal definitions must be in the nature 
of fresh revelations. This was in fact the logical conclusion 
to which the teaching of Suarez and de Lugo led. ‘Suarez, 
Lugo and Arriaga are portents that the medieval notion of 
logic was creaking under the strain which was being placed 
upon it.’ It was becoming clear that some explanation other 
than one expressed in terms of logic must be found to account 
for every type of doctrinal development. Logical explication 
may and does explain some forms of development. But 
unless it can account for all and every doctrinal definition, 
it could not be a satisfactory and final explanation. 

When the intellectual breakaway came it was provided, 
one might almost say providentially provided, not by a 
professed Catholic — but by the restless enquiring 
mind of an Anglican thinker dissatisfied with his own position. 
Newman’s epoch-making Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine has profoundly revolutionized Christian theology 
whether Catholic or Protestant. It is not one of the least 
merits of Dr Chadwick’s survey that he has fully vindicated 
Newman’s firm grasp of history. ‘Newman’ he says ‘was a 
ptodigy because he came to believe in historical development 
without also believing in liberal philosophies of history. 
This has made his Essay possible as a contribution to Roman 
doctrine’. He delivered theology from a static to a dynamic 
understanding of the movement of thought. He approached 
the problem as an historian thoroughly steeped in the know- 
ledge of Christian Antiquity and the teaching of the Fathers. 
He had tried faithfully to justify the Anglican appeal to the 
so-called undivided Church, to Antiquity, and to construct 
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therefrom a firm basis for doctrinal belief. And the Appeal 
had broken down. It would not sustain the burden laid upon 
it neither could it meet the problems of theology that clamoured 
for an answer. At best, later doctrinal definitions could find 
only hints or suggestions, not clearly stated evidence sufficient 
to satisfy the strictly scientific historian who asks for chapter 
and verse. Something more than this kind of evidence is 
required to account for the clarifications of developed theology. 

Newman’s mind had been working on the subject of 
development for many years before he wrote his Essay. Even 
in his pre-Tractarian days he had noted the historical fact of 
doctrinal development when in 1832 he wrote his Arians of 
the Fourth Century. The Councils of Niceae and Ephesus had 
used language when defining the Faith which was not strictly 
speaking Scriptural. Then on the Feast of the Purification in 
1843 Newman preached a University sermon on The Theory 
of Developments in Religious Doctrine taking as his text ‘But 
Mary kept all these things and pondered them in her heart’. 
In this sermon Newman had declared that ‘Mary is our 
pattern of Faith, both in the reception and in the study of 
Divine Truth’. Here we meet with a thought which is of 
vital importance in our understanding of the way in which, 
in Newman’s opinion, development proceeds. It is not by 
way of the exercise of pure reason. It is not the mere application 
of rational enquiry, nor logical deduction, but reasoning 
acting upon belief or reason filled with adoring devotion. 
Mary ‘does not think it enough to accept, she dwells upon it ; 
not enough to possess, she uses it; not enough to assent, 
she develops it ; not enough to submit the reason, she reasons 
upon it ; not indeed reasoning first, and believing afterwards 
... yet first believing without reasoning, next from love and 
reverence, reasoning after believing. And thus she symbolizes 
to us, not only the faith of the unlearned, but of the doctors 
of the Church also, who have to investigate, and weigh, and 
define, as well as to profess the Goad: to draw the line 
between truth and heresy ; to anticipate or remedy the various 
aberrations of wrong reason, etc.’ ‘ 

Development, then, whether true or false, is an inevitable 
process so long as an idea or truth is pondered and dwelt 
upon by the human mind. In a footnote which he added to 
the printed edition of his University Sermons, Newman had 
written: ‘The controversy between our Church and _ the 
Church of Rome lies, it is presumed, in the matter of fat 
whether such and such developments are true (e.g. Purgatory 
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a true development of the doctrine of sin after baptism), not 
in the principle of development itself’. 

Granted, then, the fact of development, the task that 
Newman now set himself was to provide a theory to account 
for the changes in doctrine that have appeared in Christian 
history. In the course of his argument Newman anticipated 
in a remarkable manner the present day theory of the nature of 
history. In this as in so many other ways he was years ahead 
of his contemporaries in his penetrating insight. He did not 
imagine that the writing of history was a collection of unadorned 
facts. The facts of history are of historical significance paren. 
because they carry a definite meaning in the historical process 
and have for that reason been selected by the historian. A 
fact becomes a fact, as it were, because it conveys a certain 
interpretation. And the interpretation which is put upon the 
fact—that which makes the fact of importance and which 
justifies its place in history—is an essential part of the fact. The 
writing of history is an uneasy balance between fact and 
interpretation. 

Applying this principle to Christianity, Newman had 
written : ‘If Christianity is a fact, and can be made subject 
matter of exercises of the reason, and impresses an idea of 
itself on our minds, that idea will in course of time develop 
in a series of ideas connected and harmonious with one 
another, and unchangeable and complete, as is the external 
fact itself which is thus represented’. Moreover, an idea is 
conceived by means of definition or description. ‘We cannot 
teach except by aspects or views, which are not identical 
with the thing itself which we are teaching.’ 

Now, Christian theology is a system of thought upon a 

iven revelation. And this theology is simply what the 
positum fidei means. It is here that Newman is moved to 
postulate the existence of some external authority to dis- 
criminate truth from error. For not all development is 
necessarily true. But, so the argument runs, if you believe in 
the original revelation given in and by Jesus Christ and by 
Him committed to His Apostles, and if this revelation, the 
more it is pondered and meditated upon by the faithful 
members of the worshipping body, the more it yields up of 
its secret, then there must be an authority abiding in the 
Church equal to the authority of Christ Himself to preserve 
the revelation from corruption and error. “This is the doctrine 
of the infallibility of the Church ; for by infallibility I suppose 
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is meant the power of deciding whether this, that, and a third, 
and any number of theological or ethical statements are true,’ 

The process whereby the Church is led to make up her 
mind upon a disputed or a developed doctrine, is slow and 
laborious—sometimes a matter of generations and of acute 
theological debate. It is not a question of pure logical deduction 
—that is generally the hall-mark of the heretic—though it 
may include a sense of logical coherence with the biblical 
data. ‘A coherence perceived by divinely guided intuitive 
insight is sometimes necessary’, says Fr Henry St John, o.p. 
Neither is the appeal to sound learning or to history scienti- 
fically considered sufficient to ascertain the true meaning of 
the original deposit. Even for the Gospel facts of the Virgin 
birth and the physical resurrection, the evidence on the 
historical plane alone has not proved itself sufficient for many 
non-Catholics who have held an open mind upon their 
essential truth for faith. Unless one approaches the evidence 
as a believer in the Church’s teaching authority, there may 
always be an element of doubt and uncertainty lurking in 
the mind. The best that can be hoped for in such cases is for 
an enlightened theological opinion, certainly not infallible 
conviction. 

Newman himself was fully aware of the necessary place 
as well as the limitations of history and reason in matters of 
faith. Did this mean, therefore, that the appeal to history 
was otiose and unnecessary ? Must one rely wholly upon the 
teaching authority of the living Church for the knowledge 
of the fully developed faith ? The appeal to history is indeed 
necessary and forms a vital part in the ae > of doctrine. 
It is in fact part of the necessary work of the schola theologorum 
to sift and enquire into the evidence of Holy Scripture and 
Tradition to discover the true interpretation of the revelation. 
But nevertheless history serves as the handmaid of theology 
and fulfils a subordinate réle, subordinate to the living voice 
of the Church which is ‘the only safe w/timate criterion of the 
truth or falsehood of doctrinal development’.? Apart from 
this infallible authority preserving and guiding the Church, 
we are left with human opinion and the limitations of 
scholarship. 

Holding as she does to the conviction that revelation ended 
with the death of the last Apostle, the Church has ever regarded 


*See Blackfriars for October, November and December 1955 for three 
important articles on The Authority of Doctrinal Interpretation by H. 
St. John, o.P. 
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her dogmatic teachings as the true implications of the original 
deposit. Dr Chadwick concludes his account of the movement 
of thought from Bossuet to Newman with the question: 
‘these new doctrines, of which the Church had a feeling or 
inkling but of which she was not conscious—in what meaning- 
ful sense may it be asserted that these new doctrines are not 
a “new revelation” ° 

The Catholic believer has no sort of difficulty in giving 
his answer because he accepts the teaching authority of the 
Church as the authority of God Himself. This may seem to 
be arguing in a circle. But before anyone can submit to that 
authority he must have received the gift of faith both in the 
Church and in her authority. Before however he can take 
such a step he must to the best of his ability have done his 
utmost to satisfy his mind on the truth of those claims 
remembering always that this process, sometimes of long and 
ainful duration, deals only with the preambles of faith. Of 
itself it may at best bring only intellectual but not moral 
conviction in the Church’s teaching. He must repeat in his 
own small experience something of the process through 
which the Church herself has passed in making up her mind 
on the implications of the revelation in her keeping. Every 
possible care has been taken to ascertain the true meaning 
of the original facts of the faith. Granted the Church’s own 
interpretations, the theological justification for such doctrines 
as the Immaculate Conception, Papal Infallibility and the 
Assumption are entirely convincing. That they do not 
necessarily carry the same weight for the non-Catholic is no 
more surprising than that so many already reject such clearly 
stated doctrines as are contained in the Creeds znd Councils 
of the Church. 


EpwarpD CHARLES RICH. 











MARY’S LAST END IN 
BYZANTINE TRADITION 


INTRODUCTION 


THE cult of the Mother of God began in the East with the 
early Church. She was the hope, joy and consolation of the 
apostles and the other early followers of Christ. With her 
they received the Holy Paraclete on Pentecost Sunday. From 
her they learned many facts of Christ’s early history which 
were then incorporated into the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke. Some of the apostles, or at least John, knew of her 
glorious Assumption into Heaven. 

From these facts we can understand how the early Church 
revered the Mother of God. In the early years of the Church, 
persecutions and strenuous missionary work —~ the 
promulgation of Mary’s glories and privileges. The decree 
of the Council of Ephesus in 431 proclaiming Mary as the 
Mother of God gave the first vital impetus toward honouring 
her in the liturgy. Certainly, Mary had a place in the liturgy 
even before the Council of Ephesus.’ However, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to state just exactly when devotion to the 
Mother of God found an official place in the liturgical cult 
of the Church.? When we remember that the feast of Christmas 
can only be traced to the fourth century, it is surprising that 
the liturgical cult of Mary followed so soon. 

Some of the Apostolic Fathers of the Church wrote about 
her privileges, especially of the Divine Maternity and Virginal 
Conception.* The first celebration of Mary’s feast of the 
Assumption took place in Jerusalem around the year 450.4 

Mary is of the East. Her cult arose in the East. We do well 
then to study the Eastern liturgies and traditions to see in 
what manner the Christian devotion of the East honours 
the Immaculate Virgin Mother. In all the Eastern rites’ Mary 

1See Otto Menzinger, Mariologisches aus der Vorephesinischen Liturgie, 
Regensburg, 1932, p. 181; Also M. Jugie, A.a., ‘La Premiére Féte Mariale en 
Orient’, in Echos d’Orient, Vol. XXII, 1923, pp. 129-53. 

_ See M. Doumith, ‘Marie dans la liturgie-syromaronite’, in Maria: 
Etudes sur la Sainte Vierge (ed. H. du Manoir), Vol. I, pp. 329-51. 

3 See Jouassard, ‘Marie a travers la Patristique’, in Maria : Etudes sur 
la Sainte Vierge (ed. H. du Manoir), Vol. I, pp. 71-157. 

“See S. Salaville, ‘Marie dans la liturgie byzantine ou grec-slav’, in 
H. du Manoir’s set as mentioned above, Vol. I, pp. 249-326. 

5 There are five main Rites in the East of which there are eighteen 
variations of the Rites performed in twelve languages. See Joseph Hanulya, 


The Eastern Ritual, by Byzantine-Slavonic Rite Catholic Exarchate, 
Pittsburgh, p. 7. 
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has a prominent place and especially so in the Byzantine rite. 
The Byzantines have hundreds of Kontakia* and thousands of 
Troparia’ in varied forms which are sung in eight different 
tones in honour of Mary. These verses all some twenty huge 
volumes, while those not edited and lost would fill many 
more. Three-fourths of the Byzantine office consists of 
hymns, and perhaps the best and greater part of them is in 
honour of Mary’s prerogatives and offices. 

In this article we will especially consider the most popular 
Marian feast in the Byzcntine tradition and liturgy,* the Feast 
of the Dormition, which has as its purpose the commemoration 
of Mary’s departure from this earth. The somewhat con- 
troversial issue as to whether Mary died or whether she 
remained immortal is outside the scope of this treatise. We 
shall merely attempt an objective evaluation as to how the 
Byzantines consider Mary’s last end. 


MEANING oF LITURGY 


The liturgy of the Church is her official prayer, her common 
—re service. It is the divine worship as officially recognized 
y the Church herself, and includes various functions such 
as the Mass, or holy liturgy, with its rites and ceremonies, the 
divine office, known as the breviary, and tne administration 
of the sacraments. In these occur many formulas of prayer 
often implying a belief in certain definite doctrines. Since 
these prayers are written in the official language of the Church, 
we have in them the expression of her mind with regard to 
various truths which she wishes to inculcate upon her children. 

Where the liturgy is explicit in expounding a doctrine, it 
would be most rash and perhaps heretical in some cases to 
deny or take the opposite view. However, in those matters 
in which the teachings of the magisterium are obscure and 


* Kontakion comes from the Greek and means parchment or roll. In 
the liturgy it is a passage which contains a breviated form of a life of a 
saint or story of the feast. Liturgical Catechism on the Sacrifice of the 
Divine Liturgy, by Byzantine-Slavonic Rite Catholic Exarchate of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1954, p. 58. 

7A troparion is a short verse which tells something of the feast or 
intention of the day, loc. cit. 

® For an historical account of the meaning and extent of the Byzantine 
Liturgy, see Dom Placid de Meester’s articles, ‘The Byzantine Liturgy’, 
inthe Eastern Churches Quarterly. (In future references the above periodical 
will be referred to as E.C.Q.) Vol. III, no. 1, 19-25; no. 2, 63-71 ; no. 3, 
131-7 ; no. 4, 189-92. 
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not definitely explicit, theologians may investigate and 
speculate as to their true meaning and signification. The 
matter of Mary’s last end as to how she left this world in her 
assumption into heaven is just such an issue of which the 
om, both of the patristic age and of the present, is 
silent. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE LITURGY 

That the liturgy is based on the doctrine of the Church 
is beyond all doubt. His Holiness Pope Pius XII clearly 
points out in his encyclical letter on sacred liturgy, Mediator 
Dei, the dependence of liturgy on ecclesiastical authority by 
its very nature and by its close connection with dogma.® The 
familiar /ex orandi, lex credendi in reference to the Assumption 
is officially confirmed by Pope Pius XII in the Apostolic 
Constitution, Munificentissimus Deus, in which the dogma of 
the Assumption is defined, and reads as follows : 

However, since the liturgy of the Church does not 
engender the Catholic faith, but rather springs from it, 
in such a way that the practices of a sacred worship proceed 
from the Faith as the fruit from the tree, it follows that the 
holy Fathers and the great Doctors, in the homilies and 
sermons they gave the people on this feast day, did not 
draw their teachings from the feast itself as from a primary 
source, but rather they spoke of this doctrine as something 
already known and accepted by Christ’s faithful.1° 
The adage /ex orandi, lex credendi can be misunderstood and 

become fallacious, as the Holy Father points out in Mediator 
Dei.“ A more suitable maxim, the Holy Father states, would 
be: ‘Lex credendi legem statuat supplicandi—let the rule of 
belief determine the rule of prayer’.!? 


BYZANTINE LITURGY 


The Eastern rite of Byzantium or Constantinople abounds 
in Marian praises throughout its liturgy. Before the Council 
of Ephesus and on through the centuries, there was a 
marvellous development in the entire East, but especially 
among the Byzantines.'* 


® Mediator Dei, N.C.W.C. translation, p. 20, nos. 44-46. 
10 Munificentissimus Deus, N.C.W.C. translation, 15th November 1950, 


ce 
11 Mediator Dei, loc. cit. 

13 Tbid., p. 21 no. 48. 

13M. Jugie, a.a., ‘La Premiére Féte Mariale en Orient’, Echos d’Orient, 
22 (1923), 129-53. 
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The Byzantine rite is used by Catholics and Orthodox 
who hold Constantinople as their liturgical mother. They 
are the most numerous of the Eastern Christians and can be 
found from Poland to Japan, and from the Sudan to the 
White Sea. There are numerous colonies of them in Western 
Europe, especially since World War II, as well as in North 
and South America and even in Australia. Various nations 
follow this rite and it is said in various languages (more among 
the Orthodox than among the Catholics), The rite is used by 
Greeks, Slavs of Russia and the Balkans, Italo-Greeks of 
Sicily and Calabria, Melkites of Syria and Egypt, Ukrainians, 
Podcarpatho-Rusins, some Hungarians and Rumanians. 

There are some minor differences in the liturgical books 
of these various nations and languages, but essentially the 
rite is the same.'5 The Marian cult among all the Byzantines 
is rich and profound in doctrine and they seem to have no 
end in praising her. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEAST 

The Byzantine rite glories in its liturgical devotion to the 
all-holy Mother of God, cspecially concerning her last end, 
and the liturgy is celebrated with great solemnity in com- 
memoration of the Koimesis or Dormition of the Mother of 
God, as they call it. The Dormition along with Easter and the 
Nativity of our Lord are the three primary feasts of the 
liturgical year as was expressed in the Council of Union in 920.1* 

As the name of the feast itself suggests, the object of the 
festivity is the death or ¢ransitus of Mary, but certainly, in no 
way, is the entire concept of the Assumption ignored,'” as 
will be pointed out later. Concerning the proper object of the 
feast, the common opinion of the Byzantines can be summed 
up in the words of John Mauropus when he wrote : “To-day 
we celebrate the dormition of the Mother of God, her 
deposition, the translation (metastasis), and the exaltation of 
her ascension (anabasis).'* 

In the fourth century the East knew only one feast of the 
Virgin, the Theotokos, kept at varying dates according to 

“Cuthbert Gumbinger, 0.F.M.cap., ‘Mary in the Eastern Liturgies’, 
Mariology (ed. by J. B. Carol), Vol. I, p. 188. 

For further information concerning the books, chant, vestments, 
etc. of the Byzantine rite, see Liturgical Cathechism on the Sacrifice of the 
Divine Liturgy, by Byzantine-Slavonic Rite Catholic Exarchate of Pitts- 
bugh, Pa., 1954. 

8 Zacharia A. Longenthal, Jus Graeco-Romanum, Vol. III, 231-2. 

17 See Vaccari, De Corporea Deiparae Assumptione in Caelum, Romae, 


1869, 457-77. 
18 P.G. 120, 1080 A. 
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the locality and commemorating the divine Maternity. Toward 
the end of the fifth century a Roman lady, Ikelia, founded a 
church at a place called Kathisma between Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem in which some have seen the origin of the feast 
of the Dormition or Falling Asleep of Our 4 Shortly after, 
during the sixth century, a whole cycle of feasts of our Blessed 
Mother began to be observed : the Nativity, the Conception 
of St Anne, the Presentation, and the Annunciation.!® 

There is no doubt that the feast of the Dormition itself is 
Eastern in origin and that it spread from the East to the 
West.2° It first emerged as a widespread feast about the 
year 600, and according to Nicephorus Callistos, 4 the Emperor 
Maurice extended the feast of the Koimesis to the whole 
Empire to be celebrated on the 15th August, perhaps on the 
occasion of the reconstruction of the church at Gethsemane 
on the site of the Virgin’s tomb. By 620 the situation was 
such that John of Thessalonica could say, ‘the feast is cele- 
brated almost everywhere except for certain places.’2? 

At Rome where the Gelasian decrees had condemned an 
apocryphal, Liber Transitus Mariae, the feast was not finally 
adopted until Theodore I (642-649), who had been a member 
of the Jerusalem clergy. 


MEANING OF THE DorMITION 

In the course of time many names have been given to 
what we call the feast of the Assumption. The Greeks called 
it Koimesis, ot Falling Asleep, which the Latins translated 
literally into Dormitio or Pausatio; sometimes they replaced 
it by Transitus or Depositio. Strictly speaking, the first two 
refer to the death of the Blessed Virgin, but we must be 
cautious in accepting a too narrow interpretation of the 
word, because these words in practice included the idea not 
only of the death but also the resurrection and the assumption.” 

M. Jugie, an outstanding Oriental Mariologist, contends 
that the feast of the Dormition or Falling Asleep of the Blessed 

19M. Jugie, La Mort et l’Assomption de la Sainte Vierge, 83-85. 

20 Some excellent studies on the origins and development of the Feast 
of the Dormition are: W. O’Shea, ‘The History of the Feast of the 
Assumption’, in Thomist, 14 (1951), 118-32; B. Capelle, ‘La féte de 
l’Assomption dans l'histoire liturgique’, in E.T.L. 3 (1926), 33-45; V. 
Gonzalez, ‘La dormicién de Maria en las antiguas liturgias’, in E.M. 9 
(1950), 63-69. 

1 P.G., 147, col. 292. 

22 Patrologia Orientalis, Vol. XIX, p. 376. 

23 Cabrol, ‘Assomption’, Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de 
Liturgie, col. 2995. 
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Virgin, which is the forerunner of what we know as the 
Feast of the Assumption, arose out of the primitive solemnity 
(or commemoration) of the Blessed Virgin mentioned above. 
It is his conviction that : 

This primitive ‘Mary-day’ was concerned only with 
celebrating the dignity of Mary, her virginal motherhood, 
and her réle as the new Eve. Only with the passing of time, 
and under the influence of the apocryphal writings, 
particularly the Transitus Mariae, was the emphasis shifted 
to her death, ultimately to her Assumption.”4 
Though the early Greek Fathers were influenced by the 

a nae of the Transitus Mariae, nevertheless, it was not 
the only influence. We would refer the reader again to M. 
Jugie who has collected a valuable series of patristic references 
showing that the belief in the Assumption was quite 
independent of the apocryphal accounts which grew up 
during the early centuries.* 


MARIOLOGICAL APOCRYPHA AND THE DORMITION 

Great sources for the elaboration of the story of the 
Assumption were the Mariological Apocrypha,”* which began 
to appear about the end of the fifth century and of which 
some twenty are known to-day. Some of these, like the 
Syrian account, tend to represent the resurrection of our 
Lady, while others of the Greek tradition tend to emphasize 
the transfer and the incorruptibility of the body. Since the 
apocrypha concerning Mary’s last end played such a great 
part in early Byzantine tradition, especially in the liturgy 
regarding the Feast of the Dormition, we will briefly consider 
it both from an historical as well as a theological point of 
view. 

TRANSITUS MARIAE 

The Transitus Mariae or Gospel of St John is a type of 
literature that belongs to the apocryphal works of the New 
Testament, works noted for their attempt to satisfy curiosity 
regarding Christ and anything connected with His life. Some- 
times they were written by heretics who wanted to include 
some of their heretical doctrines. The Transitus is the last 

% Jugie, op. cit., p. 174. 

* See also Balic, Testimonia de Assumptione Beatae Virginis Mariae, 
Pars I, Romae, 1948. 

6 For further information of the Apocrypha, see J. Quasten, Patrology, 
Vol. I (Westminster, Md., 1950), pp. 106-57; also A. Robert and A. 


Tricot, Guide to the Bible, English translation prepared under the direction 
of E. Arbez and M. McGuire (Westminster, Md., 1951), Vol. I, pp. 61-60. 
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of the New Testament apocrypha. It attempts to supply for 
the silence —‘and to fill the lacunae of the canonical books, 
regarding the life, death, and final lot of Mary’.?’ 

The term apocrypha is by no means synonymous with false 
or fabulous, and it would seem that the origin of the Transitus 
Mariae was derived from oral tradition. 

In this apocrypha, we have the germ of the death, 
resurrection and assumption for the full Marian theology 
of the seventh and eighth centuries—the perfect union 
between the victories of Christ the Son and Mary the 
Mother over death, and the incorruption of the virginal 
body of our Lady, which excludes the corruption of the 
body in the tomb.** 

It is not easy to determine the time, _ of origin, and 
dependence of these documents. Indeed, the last word on 
these points has by no means been said. M. Jugie, after a 
detailed study of the documents, speculates Syria as the place 
where the Transitus developed. As regards the time, he thinks 
that it developed towards the end of the fifth century, after 
the solemn declaration of the Divine Maternity had given a 
great impetus to the development of Mariology.”® 

The golden age of the Transitus literature was the sixth 
century.*° With their attention focused on the supereminent 
dignity of Mary, the authors of these accounts began to 
write about the miracles associated with the death of Mary 
and to speculate on her final lot after death. All this is often 
written in a fantastical manner ; the accounts are surcharged 
with a hunger for the miraculous to such an extent that they 
become grotesque and produce a bad taste theologically. 
However, to appreciate these documents we have to under- 
stand the people and the /iterary genres of the times which 
they employed. We must also bear in mind that as historical 
accounts of the death and assumption of Mary they are 
worthless, but from a doctrinal viewpoint, they are not 
without value. They show the mentality and belief of the 
time in which they were written ; they manifest the reaction 
of Christians once they become consciously aware of the 
explicit problem of the lot of Mary after death. 

27 Jugie, op. cit., p. 103. 

*8 Gavriloff, ‘The Dormition and Assumption of the Blessed Virgin in 
Slav Iconography’, E.C.Q., Vol. VIII, no. 3, p. 197. 

20 Jugie, op. cit., p. 81, 108ff, 169. 

2 A. C. Rush, ‘The Assumption in the Apocrypha’, the American 


Ecclesiastical Review, 116, 1 (January 1947), 5-31. 
51 Jugie, op. cit., p. 160ff. 
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There are in all about twenty recensions of this apocrypha 
which for the most part agree in respect to the death, but 
not to the assumption. Some are silent on the matter, others 
speak of her glorious assumption with variations in time from 
some moments after death to six months, while others again 
refer to the translation of the corrupt body to a terrestrial 
paradise. 

The Transitus Mariae literature, then, takes for granted 
that Mary died. It also adduces reasons for her death. 
Among these reasons are found the universality of death, 
the conformity of Mary to Christ, and the reality of Mary 
with the consequent reality of the redemptive work of 
Christ.** 

DorMITION IN BYZANTINE TEXTS 

The feast of the Falling Asleep of the Holy Virgin on 
15th August is the most solemn Marian feast in the Byzantine 
rite. It is preceded by a small fast of two weeks and a vigil. 

There are three kinds of texts in the Byzantine liturgy 
for this great feast. The first is quite explicit regarding the 
resurrection and assumption of Mary. The second speaks 
only of the assumption of her soul and the incorruption of 
her body. The third category is ambiguous in the sense that 
the texts speak either of the assumption of her soul or of her 
departure without defining just how.* 

The clearest texts telling of Mary’s assumption to heaven 
body and soul are generally those of St John Damascene, 
St Cosmas, bishop of Maiouma (both of the eighth century), 
and St Theophane Graptos, bishop of Nice (of the ninth 
century). Some texts which are less definite are : 

The heavenly tabernacles, O All-Pure One, have received 
three worthily as a living Heaven; thou has presented 
thyself to our King and God in all the splendour of beauty, 
as a spouse entirely immaculate. 

It was a marvel to contemplate the living heaven of the 
king of the Universe, elevated above the earthly places. 
How admirable are Thy works! Glory to Thy Power, 
O Lord! 

In bringing forth God, O Immaculate One, thou has 
gained the palm of victory over nature. Nonetheless, after 
the example of the Creator who is also thy Son, thou has 
yielded supernaturally to the law of nature; therefore 
dying with thy Son, thou has risen for eternity. 

32. A. C. Rush, ‘Mary in the Apocrypha of the New Testament’, in 
Mariology, Vol. I (ed. by J. B. Carol), p. 170. 


33M. Jugie, ‘La Mort et l’Assomption de la Sainte Vierge’, Etude 
Histovico-doctrinale (Rome, 1944), p. 188. 
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The tomb and death could not retain in their power the 

Mother of God, whose intercession never ceases, and 

whose protection constitutes our firm hope; her title 

Mother of Life has entitled her to pass to life by the power 

of Him, who was dwelt in her virginal womb.* 

Some others more explicit read as follows : 

O marvel wonderful! The Source of life is laid in a 
grave, and the tomb becometh the ladder unto Heaven. 
Rejoice, O Gethsemane, thou holy abode of the Mother 
of God. 

Sing, O ye people, sing to the Mother of our God ; for 
to-day she does yield up her all-radiant soul into the hands 
most pure of Him, who without seed was incarnate of her ; 
whom, also, she does unceasingly entreat that He will 
give unto the world peace and great mercy. 

In giving birth, thou didst preserve thy virginity ; in 
the Falling Asleep thou has not forsaken the world, O 
Mother of God, and through your intercession did deliver 
our souls from death. 

When the holy angels beheld thine Assumption, they 
marvelled how a virgin should ascend from earth to heaven. 

The laws of nature were conquered in thee, O Virgin 
pure; for in giving birth was virginity preserved, and 
with death is life conjoined. Thou who, after giving birth 
didst remain a virgin, though dead, art yet alive, Birthgiver 
of God, and savest always thine inheritance.* 


DorMITION AND THE DIvINE OFFICE 
The office of the Falling Asleep is mainly taken from the 
second homily of St John Damascene (d. 749) who is usually 
considered by many Byzantine and Latin theologians as the 
chief supporter of the fact that Mary died.** The references 


34S. Salaville, ‘Marie dans la liturgie byzantine ou grec-slav’, in H. du 
Manoir’s set, Vol. I, pp. 281-5. 

85 Isabel Florence Hapgood, Service Book of the Holy Orthodox-Catholic 
Apostolic Church, revised edition, pp. 263-5. 

36 According to an anonymous writer whose work.has been edited by 
Balic, St John Damascene did not rule out the possibility of the im- 
mortality of the Blessed Virgin. He writes : 

Manifeste et plane fateor Damascenum non semel aut iterum, sed 
saepissime suis in orationibus praedicasse Deiparam fuisse mortuam ; 
sed opus est annotare quod ipsemet dicit ; deinde quaerere fundamenta 
quibus mortem Deiparae probat aut confirmat ; et denique discurrere 
sit necne concordia inter ea quae ibidem dicit, probetur necne ex illis 
efficacius Deiparae immortalitas. Tvactatus De Immortalitate Beatae 

Virginis Mariae, Vol. III of Bibliotheca Assumptionis Beatae Virginis 
Mariae, p. 143. 
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to the feast are largely concerned with the legend of the 
apostles miraculously coming together in Jerusalem in order 


wat they might be witnesses of the death of Our Lady. The 


following passages are taken from the matins of the feast. 


In thy maternity, thy conception was virginal; in thy 
falling asleep, thy death was without corruption ; a two- 
fold manifestation of a similar marvel, O Mother of God. 
Again, in the sixth ode: 

Life has germinated from thee without damaging the 
seals of thy virginity; how then can thy pure and life- 
giving body submit to the trial of death ?3? 

In his first homily on the Assumption, Saint John Damascene 


writes : 


The sun may be hidden by the moon, so as to seem to 
have lost its radiance, but for all that it continues to be the 
unfailing source whence light proceeds. So thou, source 
of the true Light, inexhaustible treasure of life, from whom 
all blessings have come to us ... We shall not say, then, 
that thy passing hence is death. What then? A sieep, an 
exit from this world, and entrance into the abode and 

lory of God . . . Just as the holy and incorrupt body that 
Fad been born of her, the body that was united hypostatically 
to God the Word, rose from the tomb on the third day, 
so she too should be snatched from the grave and the 
Mother restored to her Son . . . There was need that the 
body of her, who in childbirth had preserved her virginity 
without stain, be preserved incorrupt even after death. 
Earlier in the office of the Burial it is written : 

You have slept, O Virgin, but now you are no longer 
dead and after awakening to a better and neverending 
life you are once again enshrined in your body.*® 
The homily on the Dormition usually attributed to St 


Modestus of Jerusalem (d. 634), but which in fact must be 
attributed to an anonymous author after the Third CEcumenical 
Council of Constantinople in 680, is also firm in its affirmation 
of the death and assumption. The three outstanding theologians 
of that period—St John Damascene, St Germain, patriarch 


*? King, ‘The Assumption of Our Lady in the Oriental Liturgies’, E.C.Q., 


Vol. VIII, no. 4, 228-9. 


c 


%8 P.G., ‘On the Falling Asleep of the Mother of God’, 2, 14, 96, 740-41. 
*® Lossky, V., ‘The Assumption’, E.C.Q., Vol. VIII, no. 8, 445. 
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of Constantinople,“ and St Andrew of Crete*! (with however 
a slight hesitation)—also gave positive signs of the same 
belief. 

The following prayer of St Germain (¢. 720) found in the 
divine office concerning the Dormition has come down to us: 

In accord with what has been written, ‘Thou art beautiful’ 
(Cant. 2, 13), and thy virginal body is wholly saintly, 
wholly chaste, wholly the dwelling = of God; with 
the result that thereafter it is wholly free from dissolution 
into dust, changeless in all that is human, it is exalted to 
immortal life, that very same body, now living and glorified 
and sharing without loss in the perfection of life ; inasmuch 
as it was impossible that the vessel which had received 
God, the living temple of the sacred deity of the Only- 
begotten, should be held fast by death’s sepulchre. There- 
fore, O Mother of God, we believe that thou goest about 
among us.*? 

St Andrew of Crete who died in 740 is hesitant in some 
of his writings concerning Mary’s death, hinting at the 
immortality of the Blessed Virgin one time and taking the 
opposite view at another time. In many of his writings, he 
simply does not choose either side. The following excerpt 
of St Andrew from one of his homilies on Mary’s Dormition 
has come down to us. 

She who has introduced into heaven that which is dust, 
strips off the dust and lays aside the veil she has carried 
from her birth, and restores to the earth what is kin to 
earth . . . who gave Life migrates up to a new life, to a 
og where life originates and life is indestructible... And 
ast of all phenomena, that which appears to our eyes 
rises up and in a spiritual way goes along with that which 
is spiritual in the manner known to Him who of old linked 
the two together, and after dissolving them united them 


4° In regard to St Germanus and St Modestus, Jugie writes : 

. Modeste et Germain nous ont présenté cette doctrine de 
l’assomption glorieuse en corps et en 4me comme une vérité allant de 
soi, comme une certitude a l’abri de toute controverse. Op. cit., p. 239 
‘1 In reference to Andrew, Jugie writes : 

Aprés avoir lu ces considerations, nous étions persuadés qu’André 
enseignait non seulement que le corps de Marie avait échappé a la 
corruption, mais encore qu'il était ressuscité glorieux et, réuni a son 
ame avait été élevé au dessus des choeurs des anges tout prés de Dieu. 
Loc. cit. 

*2 P.G., ‘On the Falling Asleep of the Mother of God’, 1, 98, 345. 
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anew . . . For as the womb of the Mother knew not 

corruption, so too, the flesh of the dead did not perish . . .4% 

The first half of the month of August is devoted to the 
fast in preparation for the feast of the Dormition. Then 
there is the feast itself followed by a festive prolongation 
until 23rd August. It was Emperor Andronicus II Paleologus 
of Constantinople who issued the decree in 1297 that the 
entire month of August be dedicated to the Mother of God.“ 
To-day every evening during the first two weeks of August 
many Byzantines gather together in church to sing the votive 
office of Our Lady known as the Parakiisis.4® 


DorMITION AND BYZANTINE ICONOGRAPHY 


In all Oriental Rites the eikon—a picture of Christ, the 
Blessed Mother or some saint—plays a great part in their 
religious devotion. Consequently, eikons, as to what they 
should portray, are greatly influenced by traditions and the 
beliefs of the people. They usually have a ingore’ liturgical 
signification ; and by considering them as a font of information, 
we may arrive at the meaning which they attached to a certain 
feast or liturgical devotion. 

In the early Byzantine iconographical cycle it seems that 
the Dormition did not play a prominent réle,** but the theme 
appears consistently during the classical period (ninth to the 
twelfth centuries) when the feast was entered among the 
twelve principal feasts of the year. It was during this period 
that the cycle of the life of the Virgin began to be treated, a 
theme which inevitably drew largely from the apocryphal 
gospels. However, the process had begun even before the 
classical period for, after the destruction of Jerusalem in 614 
and, as a result of the rebuilding by Modestus, Andrew of 
Crete alludes to a representation of the Dormition there in 
the Sion Church—the form being very simple: the Virgin 
lying dead with an angel behind her. 


* P.G., ‘On the Falling Asleep of the Mother of God’, 1, 97, 1080-1. 

“The Greeks have named the feast Koimesis tes Panagias, the Falling 
Asleep of the All-Holy Mother of God. Many churches were and are 
dedicated to-day in honour of this feast in Greece and Asia Minor and most 
— chapels are so dedicated together with the dedication of All 

ints. 

“ Salaville, op. cit., p. 287. 

“See Edmund Jones’ article, ‘The Iconography of the Falling Asleep 
of the Mother of God’, in E.C.Q., Vol. IX, no. 2, p. 106. 
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By the eleventh century the composition was fairly stable, 
and we may therefore describe the ‘type’ of Byzantine 


representations of the Dormition. 


In the centre of the eikon the bed of the Virgin forms 
the horizontal line; she lies with her feet usually to the 
right with a group of apostles at either side of the bed. 
On the left Peter incenses the body. On the far side of an 
antiquated bed an old man (the apostle John) bends towards 
the left shoulder of the Virgin. At the centre Christ stands 
with the soul of the Virgin in His hands, the soul repre- 
sented as a baby in swaddling clothes. Two angels descend 
with veiled hands to receive the soul. There is usually 
some architectural feature in the background to repre- 
sent the houses of the Virgin. In the more ancient versions 
the Virgin lies with her y ooh only raised on a cushion, 
her eyes closed ; she is already dead.*’ 

One of the most popular eikons among some of the 
Byzantines concerning the Assumption is the eikon of Mary 
Blessin Bread. The Silecios is a sketchy explanation of it. 

After Christ’s Resurrection and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, Our Lady and the apostles lived together. At meals 
there was a vacant place at table where a piece of bread 
was placed in honour of Christ. After the meal the diners 
recited prayers to the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity. 
On the third day after the burial of Our Lady the apostles 
came together to dine, and when they began the prayer in 
honour of the Blessed Trinity, Our Lady appeared to 
them and told them to rejoice, for she would be ever with 
them. The apostles begged her aid. Then they went to her 
tomb and found it empty, and they understood that she 
had risen like her Son on the third day after her death. 
Hence in this custom of raising an eikon of Mary at table 
and of blessing the bread and praising the Blessed Trinity 
we find the belief of Mary’s Assumption.“ 

From the above illustrations it would seem that icono- 
graphic development comes hand in hand with and very 
much depended on the liturgical developmenit in the Byzantine 
Church. Byzantine art which seems to have ignored the 
Assumption properly so-called, was also content to represent 
the Falling Asleep. Both fresco and mosaic lay Mary out upon 


“ Tbid., p. 107. 
48 Salaville, op. cit., pp. 293-4. 
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her funeral bed among the apostles miraculously assembled 
around her. Christ himself is standing in the centre of the 
scene. All these details are taken from the apocrypha. 


DorMITION AND THE ORTHODOX 

In the aes centuries many outstanding Byzantine theolo- 
gians, both Catholic and Orthodox, as for instance, Nicephorus 
Blemmydes,*® Michael Glyca®® and Isidor Glabas,*' held that 
Mary died a natural death in order to imitate Christ. They 
also state that according to the liturgy, many arguments 
can be found as to why Mary should have died a natural 
death. Both Catholic and Orthodox theologians recognize 
the feast of the Dormition as a strong proof for Mary’s 
mortality. They were of the opinion, the majority of them, 
that Mary suffered no corruption in the same manner as 
act did not, but as to how she passed from this life, nothing 
is said. 

The Greek Church traditionally speaks of Our Lady’s 
Koimesis and the Russians of her Uspenie—Mary’s ‘falling 
asleep’. But even the most ancient eikons of Mary’s falling 
asleep show her being taken up, body and soul, into heaven. 
Over half of all the great cathedrals and abbeys of Russia 
were dedicated to the Blessed Mother, and the majority of 
these are under the title of the Dormition. It is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that any Orthodox opposition to the 
Assumption results only from the prejudice that the pope 
defined the Assumption without consulting the Orthodox.®* 


4* Nicephorus writes : 
Christus voluntarie suscepit mortem et sepulturam ; ut sic corrup- 

tionem superaret, et induens vestimenta immortalitatis, surrexit corpore 

quod sibi sumpserat et tandem caelos conscendit. Iisdem autem privilegiis 

exornavit, prae reliquis, Illam quae ipsum genuit. In Joanem Theologum, 

juxta Jugie, Vol. I, p. 327. 

It is interesting to note that Nicephorus also attributed similar 

privileges to the apostle, St John. 

50 Glyca wrote : 

Ceterum, tametsi Virgo Mater naturae legibus fuit obnoxia, tametsi 
mortem degustavit, tametsi ut homo in sepulcro est deposita, naturae 
tamen fines atque terminos superavit et excessit, neque sepulcrum et 
mortalitas eam in potestate sua retinere potuit. P.G., 158, 440B. 

51 Glabas wrote : 

Sic etiam Conditoris Mater terram utique subiit, tum ut Filium 
imitaretur, tum etiam ut illius pareret sententiae quam olim proto- 
parentes audierant, quippe quae et ipsa vere e terra erat, etsi nihil 
terrenum secundum animum gereret. P.G., 139, 157C. 

52 Englert, ‘Eastern Orthodox Theology’ (The Catholic Theological 
Society of America Report, 1955), p. Iot. 
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After the Apostolic Constitution, Munificentissimus Deus, 
had been drawn up and promulgated, many of the Orthodox 
and dissident theologians interpreted that the Church stood 
for the opinion that Mary had died a natural death.** Not 
realizing that the Holy Father made no mention whatsoever 
as - + a Mary passed from earth to heaven, they shouted 
scandal. 


CoNCLUSION 


To the Greek Church the Assumption was the repose or 
sleep of our Blessed Lady, an expression readily understood 
of a passage after a brief interval from death to life, or from 
the tomb to a throne in the highest Heaven.® It has been the 
opinion through the ages that from the viewpoint of liturgy, 
Mary died a natural death. Concerning the Byzantine liturgy 
a few Mariologists point out®> that in the East there were 
always two feasts, one commemorating the Assumption and 
the other the Dormition or death of Mary. This is a very 
tenuous opinion as we have demonstrated earlier in this 
paper. Even if this opinion were to be held, the death of 
Mary would still be present in the liturgy as portrayed in the 
feast of the Dormition. 

It seems that the Christians of those early days expressed 
their faith in Mary’s death, and at the same time their per- 
suasion that it was brief and momentary, resembling a gentle 
slumber, from which she quickly awoke to put on the robe 
of a glorious immortality. Hence, they named the feast the 
Dormition or the Falling Asleep of the Birth-giver of God. 

It may be clearly seen from this brief sketch that the feast 
of the Dormition held and still holds today an esteemed 
position in the Byzantine liturgy. The belief that the Blessed 
Virgin died—in what manner we exactly don’t know—and 
was taken to heaven body and soul, rests upon universal 
tradition and this tradition expresses itself in the Byzantine 
liturgy of the Eastern Rites concerning the Feast of the 
Dormition. ‘ 

Fr JoHN Baptist TERBOVICH, O.F.M.CAP. 





53 As to how some of the Orthodox theologians had interpreted the 
encyclical, see Gordillo, Mariologia Orientalis, pp. 217ff; A. Alivisatos, 
‘The New Dogma from an Eastern Orthodox Standpoint’, The Ecumenical 
Review, Geneve, 3 (1950-1), 151-8. 

54 Q’Connel, Mary’s Assumption, p. 13. 
* Thid., p. 14. 
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MORE EIKONS FROM DEIR-ES-SHWIER 


In the spring issue of the E.C.Q. 1957, Mr Mortimer wrote 
an article ‘Eikons of Syria and Lebanon’. This with a number 
of illustrations. 

The present illustrations are all from the monastery of 
Deir-es-Shwier. Mr Mortimer says of them: ‘One gets the 
impression that these Aleppine monks coming from the 
rich and comparatively peaceful city where the patriarch of 
Antioch resided, were deeply versed in pure Oriental theology 
and devotional tradition . . . What impresses me is that their 
Byzantine culture is vigorous enough for them to produce 
animated and very original eikons.’ 

The name of one of the painters has come down to us ; 
it is the priest, Shoukrallah ibn Youakim ibn Ral’oum, we give 
two of his paintings. 

Again we thank Mr Mortimer for the photographs. 
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THE SOURCES OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
GREGORY PALAMAS ON THE DIVINE 
ENERGIES 


FOREWORD 


For some of our readers a foreword may be necessary. We 
are therefore giving the judgment of two Catholic authorities 
well versed in this matter. First Dom Polycarp Sherwood 
writes: ‘Since the Renaissance, Western theologians have 
frequented more and more the Greek Fathers, up through 
the classical age of theology, the fourth and fifth centuries. 
All to the good. But how can Westerners have as intimate a 
knowledge of their teaching as the Byzantines for whom 
directly or indirectly, they form the staple theological diet. 
Gregory of Nyssa was poe: he “Father of Fathers” at the sixth 
cecumenical council—an honorific title that in the West 
could only be accorded to St Augustine. Yet Gregory of 
Nyssa is in the direct line of paternity of the Palamite and 
Neopalamite theology.’ (E.C.Q., Winter, 1957-8, p. 121.) 

Dom Clement Lialine wrote : ‘I believe Palamas’s patristic 
sources should be studied more attentively. I feel that Orthodox 
theologians are right in their reproach that Pére Jugie gets 
off rather on by bringing down to the level of pure 
metaphor or rhetoric, expressions favourable to Palamism 
which might very well have a real value in its favour.’ (E.C.Q., 
January-March, 1946, P 286.) 

What of Father Habra himself ? 

Father Habra is of Syrian stock but a priest of the (Melkite) 
Byzantine rite, his mother’s father was a Greek Orthodox 
priest who became a Greek Catholic priest. Father Habra 
studied theology according to the ordinary Thomist system 
with the Dominicans at St Maximin and the White Fathers 
at St Anne’s Jerusalem, since then he has spent eight years 
reading the Greek Fathers.—Tue Eprror. 


INTRODUCTION 


Gregory Palamas, the great theologian of Orthodoxy, is 
indeed one of the most traditional theologians. Indeed, he 
scarcely makes a step in that very intricate labyrinth which is 
theology without expressly referring, in the most loving and 
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respectful terms, to the authority of the Eastern Fathers, 
often even not daring to change their terminology. There is 
scarcely an idea expressed by lon of which there is not an 
approximate formulation in the greatest Fathers, in the most 
genuine and original currents of thought of the Eastern 
tradition. No great theologian of the East quotes the Fathers 
so frequently. 

In spite of all this, Palamas has often been accused of 
having introduced unheard-of novelties and modifications 
into Eastern thought, nay, of having uttered blasphemous 
heresies and monstrous doctrines. However, anyone who 
has nourished his mind from the theological tradition of the 
East and loves and reveres it, is astonished at such pointless 
accusations, knowing instinctively the close resemblance of 
the doctrine of Palamas on the divine energies to the thought 
of the great Fathers, that the doctrine of Palamas is but the 
‘organic’ development of earlier doctrines, differring from 
them only in that, while these are very rich intuitions, Gregory 
has given us a more philosophical and dialectical elucidation 
of their content. The theological points which have so vividl 
struck Gregory’s mind and induced him to defend them wit 
all his strength are amongst the most original of Eastern 
theological thought, and amongst the most delicate and intricate 
of theological hought in general, on those points where a 
‘carnal’ way of thinking is most apt to lead to catastrophic 
and unfortunate results; and this explains why many have 
so unfortunately attacked him. 

The present article will be the first of a series of articles 
which aim to show the orthodoxy of Gregory’s doctrine on 
the divine energies by a study of his sources. The Fathers 
who have most influenced him are perhaps Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Maximus the Confessor, Basil the Great, Gregory 
the Theologian, Gregory of Nyssa, John Chrysostom, Symeon 
the New Theologian, Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria, St 
John Damascene and Macarius the Great, obviously to be 
ranked without exception among the greatest representatives 
of the Eastern Tradition. It remains to prove that Gregory 
has been completely, thoroughly faithful to them and to 
orthodox Eastern thought in general 


I.—Dronysius THE AREOPAGITE 
The works attributed to St Dionysius the Areopagite have 
had the greatest influence on Gregory’s mind. This is evident 
from the close likeness of the substance of the teaching of 
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both, from the frequent quotations and the very high praises 
Gregory lavishes on his predecessor. Indeed, he at times 
seems to praise him more than the others: ‘Dionysius the 
Areopagite, who, after the divine singing apostles, is the 
greatest (e€oxatatos) among theologians’ (85th Chapter). 
However, from the point of view of terminology, Gregory 
Palaiuas, on the whole, has rather not followed him, except 
on the theme of the inaccessibility of the divine Essence. 
Dionysius the Areopagite is, of all theologians, even more 
than Palamas himself, one who has stressed the inaccessibility 
of the divine Essence. No term seems to him energetic enough 
to declare that inaccessibility. It is, so to say, the leit-motif 
of all his thought, and in that, his theology is the most im- 
ptessive hymn to the divine. There is no word whatever, 
‘neither in this world nor in the world to come’, to name the 
divine Essence adequately : because to name it, one should 
know it, and knowledge is of what is, but the divine is and at 
the same time is not: it is, because it is the ‘cause of everything, 
containing and possessing previously in itself all the principles, 
all termini, all beings’ (Tavta totiv, ds TavTov aiTios, Kal 
év AUT® tTrdoas dpydas, TavTA oupTEepdouaTa, TaVTOV TOV 
S6vTwV cuVvexwv Kal Trpcéxwv) (on the Divine Names, 5); it 
is not, because ‘it transcends everything (mdvtoov étréxetva)’, 
and on this theme he goes so far as to call it ‘irrationality 
(&Aoyia), non-thought (d&vonoia)’ (on the Divine Names, 1), 
in so far as it differs from all beings (kat& undSév Tv dvtoov 
ovioa, id. 5). Here is set into action the Dionysian dialectic : 
cataphatic theology, which asserts positive things about 
God, does not contradict apophatic theology, which denies 
in God (&@aipecis) the things posited (@to1s) by cataphatic 
theology, and sings him by ‘dissimilar elucidations’ (tats 
&vopolois éxpavtopiais, On Celestial Hierarchy, 2). Apophatic 
theology is ‘more proper’ than the other (kupi@tepdév toni, 
id. 2), because all negative assertions in God are true, while 
positive assertions are ‘incongruous’ (d&vd&pyootot), because 
the ‘revelation through dissimilar fictions in things invisible 
is more proper (oikeidtepa) to the obscurity of untold 
things (id. 2)’. Both theologies, however, are necessary to 
each other; they are necessary moments of the quest for 
truth in things divine, assertions (katapd&oeic) should always 
be interpreted in the light and spirit of denials (d&tropdczis), 
so as to conserve the absolute abstraction of the divine nature 
from all beings ; and apophatic theology, on its side, should 
not disdain the help of the cataphatic, so that it might not 
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give the suspicion of denying the existence of any perfection 
in God, of speaking diminutively (kat& otépnot, ot Kat’ EEiv) 
about him. From the union of both results an ‘up-aspiring 
wisdom (avactatixt) copia) (id. 2)’ which is the true divine 
science. 

According to these principles, Dionysius the Areopagite 
writes apparently contradictory assertions concerning the 
divine Essence, such as ‘the intelligence without intelligence 
(vos d&vdntos) and the inexpressible word (Adyos &ppntos, on 
the Divine Names, 1), his terminology bearing constantly 
that dialectical movement of which we have spoken ; and he 
further affects such terms that are proper to the ‘up-lifting 
science’, as for example super essence (Uttepovoia), supergod 
(Wrep8eds), the almost untranslatable ‘Wtrepouvoias Utrepovons 
Umepbedtntos (on Divine Names, 13)’, above all intelligence 
(U1rép Ta&oav vouv), ‘the superlatively inexpressible al un- 
knownstability (Utrepappttou kal UTrepayvaotou LovIUsTNToSs, 
On Divine Names, 2)’, etc. It is the place to remark here that 
the word ‘super, above’ (Utép) is by far the most frequently 
used by him. He goes on and says that the divine super- 
essence is imparticipable (6 dyébextos aitios, On Divine Names, 
12). Some theologians, unaccustomed to such a trend of 
thought, find it difficult to give account of such words, and 
are very unjust in their judgements: Palamas they easily 
condemn, but they do not ‘dare’ to condemn Dionysius, on 
account of the great prestige he enjoys in their circle, in both 
churches, Catholic and Orthodox, even amongst all the 
great representatives of Latin scholasticism, whose con- 
ception of theology differs considerably from that of Dionysius 
and the East; and to evade the difficulty, they either interpret 
such expressions as hyperbolical, poetical, or metaphorical, 
so to say, or do not allude to them at all. This is to fail to 
understand Dionysius at all, nay, to insult him. Dionysius is 
strong, too strong, stronger even than Palamas in his insistence 
on the inaccessibility of the divine nature, and he who con- 
demns Palamas should, if he wishes to be logical with himself, 
also condemn Dionysius. But we shall see how Dionysius 
himself resolves the question in the most orthodox way. 

All what Dionysius says about the inaccessibility of the 
divine essence is but the part, the first part of an antinomy. 
As Fr Basil Krivosheine, in a lucid article on Palamas, remarks 
E.C.Q. 1938), Gregory’s theology is ‘antinomic’. The same 
might be said about Dionysius. If he insists much on the 
‘hidden super essence’ and on the ‘supper essential and hidden 
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divinity (tepouciou Kal Kpupias SedtH Tos, On Divine Names, 
1)’, he also insists on the other side of the antinomy vividly. 
Here it is essential to seize and cling to both sides of the 
antinomy and not to enforce our own ideas but to make out 
what was the idea of Dionysius. He always speaks about 
the accessibility of the divine, its communicability, its multi- 
plication. What Palamas has philosophically expressed under 
the general name of ‘energy’ (évépyeiax) as distinguished 
from ‘oucia’, ‘the divine Essence’, Dionysius expressed under 
various names rendering the gee aspect in which he is 
considering what Palamas calls ‘the energy’. For Dionysius 
is not considering the ‘energy’ ex professo, while at the time 
of Palamas the doctrine required such an expression as Palamas 
ave it. 

: Dionysius, then, when he wishes to indicate the com- 
munication of the divinity to the creation speaks of the 
‘forthgoing of God (tmpdoS0s5 Oeot)’, as when he says ‘the 
forthgoing of manifestation of light moved by the Father 
(tatpoKiviytou pwtopaveic's 1rpdodo0s)’, (Celestial Hierarchy, 1), 
the ‘declaration (éxpavois)’, the ‘manifestation of God’, as 
when he says ‘the manifestation of God given harmoniously 
(tis tvappovias évbiSopévns Seopaveias, Divine Names, 1)’, 
the ‘illumination (€AAapyis)’, the ‘provision (xopnyia)’, the 
‘ray (dxtiva)’, as when he says ‘the super-substantial ray’, 
the ‘distribution (uet&Soois)’ etc. 

Let us now examine the general properties of such mani- 
festations. Dionysius has consecrated his most important book 
(The Divine Names) for the study of these manifestations : 

(1) First of all, unlike the super essence which cannot be 
but one, these are multiple : this contrast is underlined strongly 
by him, as when he says that ‘it never leaves it proper singular 
intimacy ... but multiplying (wAn®uvopévn) through pw es 
and forthgoing, it remains inside itself firmly in immovable 
identity fixedly grounded (Celestial Hierarchy, 1).’? Thus when 
we say, for example, that God is goodness, light, substance, 
life, we think about nothing but the powers emanating from 
the hidden super essence and attaining us, the powers giving 
goodness, enlightening, substantiating, giving life respectively. 
The relations of such powers and others to the hidden super 
essence and to each other we shall see later, when exposing 
how Dionysius safeguards perfectly God’s simplicity. Here 
we are stressing the contrast between the manifestations and 
the super essence to expose the antinomy in all its force. 
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(2) Secondly, unlike the super essence which could never 
be participated (6 d&pébextos aitios), the manifestations admit 
participation in them. Thus he says: ‘Providence and goodness 
participated by the beings, forthgoing from God, who is 
outside all participation (duebéxtou), and overflowing with 
liberal profusion (Divine Names, 11). Speaking about the 
communicability of the gifts of God, ‘gifts of the goodness 
cause of everything’, he adds that ‘the incommunicability of 
the divinity cause of everything stands above these (the gifts), 
for there is no contact with it, neither has it any mixing 
communion with the participants (ptjte GAANV Tiva Trpds TH 
peTexovTA CupLyT Kotveoviav)’ (Divine Names, 2). 

Dionysius speaks in detail about all kinds of participation. 
Thus he tells us that all beings desire God: the spiritual and 
reasonable, by knowledge (yvwortixés) ; those inferior to 
these, through the senses (alo@ntixés); the other beings 
‘according to life-motion, or substantial and constitutional 
aptitude (kaTt& zeTiKhv Kivnow,  ovoImSn Kal éxTiKhV 
émtnderoth Ta, id. 1)’. These comprise all the ways in which 
beings communicate wih God. Leaving aside the two last 
classes which interest us less for our purpose, we will give 
a short exposition of what Dionysius thinks about the 
communication of man with the divinity. 

The aim of man is union with God. From the part of God, 
Dionysius always speaks of the unifying power of his mani- 
festations. Thus in the first chapter of the Ce/estial Hierarchy, 
his first words, which might be taken as a general preface 
for all his thought, are : All forthgoing of manifestation of 
light moved by the Father, attaining us through pure goodness, 
fills us anew as an up-elevating unifying power, and converts 
us to the assembling unity of the Father, and his deifying 
simplicity (6eoTro1dv étrAdTHTa)’. He stresses much the fact 
that that so-much desired union exceeds the natural powers 
of man. He says: ‘It should be known that our intelligence 
has the power of intellection by which it can see ‘intelligible 
things’, but that the union, through which it unites with 
what exceeds it, surpasses the nature of the intelligence 
(Evwoiv UTtepaipovoav tiv ToU vow puciv, On Divine Names, 
7)’. In another place he declares that those who are in this 
state are ‘supernaturally enlightened (Ureppuds EAAapbEvTes, 
id. 1)’. As it exceeds all reason and intelligence, its characters 
will be altogether different from those of ordinary ratiocination. 
Its method will consist in keeping out all sensible and rational 
energy. This is the scope of what he calls ‘mystical theology’. 
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‘Leave out the senses, he writes to Timothy (Mystical Theology, 
1), and the intellectual powers, all sensible and intelligible 
things, all non-beings and beings, and, as much as possible, 
ascend unknowingly (&yvwotws) to the union which is above 
all essence and knowledge’. Further, on, speaking about 
such a mystic, he continues by saying that ‘then he abstracts 
himself completely from all things seen and seeing, and enters 
into the darkness of ignorance (yvdégov Tijs &yvecias) most 
mystical, in which he shuts out all the apprehensions of 
knowledge (&tropvei ré&oas Tas yuwortikas a&vTIATWeis), and 
finds himself in the absolutely intangible and invisible, all of 
him existing for him who surpasses all, being for nobody, 
neither himself nor another, united according to a higher 
Pe to the absolutely unknown by the cessation of all know- 
edge (ris Traons yywoews avevepynoia), and by knowing 
nothing, he knows above intelligence (16 yndév yiveoxeiv, 
Utttp volv yivwoKov)’. All the mystical life is wonderfull 

summarised in this passage, which renders so well the ‘infused? 
character, among other things: it is not man who raises 
himself to such a state, but God’s energy which works in 
him. Man has but to offer no obstacle to this action : Dionysius 
at several places in his works asserts the necessity, from the 
part of man, of a harmonious and symmetrical co-operation 
with the manifestation of God, neither rising rashly above 
the power and measure of such a manifestation, nor remainin 

under it, but co-operating proportionately (&vaAdyws). He 
says that God ‘raises the holy minds to his accessible con- 
templation and participation and imitation, those that neither 
presume inefficiently to fly above the harmoniously given 
manifestation of God (évapyoviws évSiSopévns Seopavelas) 
nor fall down through a compliance to the worse (Divine 
Names, 1). But rising ‘consistently and firmly (evotaScs te 
Kal &KAivdds)’, he will be all of him in God and God wholly 
in him. In a remarkable passage he states that the holy minds 
enjoy a union devoid of confusion (&u1ys), participating 
all of them in ‘all the deifying and supracelestial lights pro- 
portionately to the participators’ (id. - In another place he 
declares: ‘It is all the divinity completely which is participated 
by each participator, and by none in any part (id.)’. This 
encloses a mystery, how the divine manifestations are partici- 
pated in wholly and still at the same time proportionately to 
each participator, according to a differing measure ? This is 
what Palamas meant by the divisibility of God’s energy, and 
Dionysius before him says that God is ‘indivisible in the 
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divisible (dpépiotos év ois pepiotois.)’ (id.) The final 
explanation he gives by saying that God ‘distributes to the 
finite beings the immeasurable in a God-fitting manner 
(SeoTrpetréds), as unable to be contained (Divine Names, 1)’. 
‘Divine things should be understood in a God-fitting 
manner: T& Oia Oeotrperds vontéov’. This is the great 
Dionysian principle, the final one which resolves all apparent 
contradictions, and which justifies all antinomies in divine 
things. It is because this principle has not been followed b 
Palamas’ opponents that they subjected his doctrine to suc 
laceration. Now that we have, so to say, given a vivid repre- 
sentation of both sides of the antinomy, a Tost question arises : 
does not such a doctrine impair the absolute simplicity of 
God? No, for the distinction between the ‘hidden super 
essence’ and its ‘forthgoings’ is described by Dionysius as 
being a ‘divine distinction’ (6eiav SidxKpioiv). No distinction 
founded on the created world can be exactly similar to a 
divine distinction. This impossibility has been always 
recognized by the Fathers whenever they spoke about the 
Trinity, trying to give comparisons from the created world 
(see for example the last ‘theological’ discourse of Gregory 
the Theologian). Dionysius the Areopagite recognizes in 
God unions and distinctions: the unions, he clearly states, 
dominate (ém«patotvtat) the distinctions. An example of 
distinction in divine things is that of the three Hypostases, 
which admits of no irreversibility or community in them at all. 
The distinction which interests us is clearly expressed in these 
words : ‘If it is a divine distinction, the forthgoing proper to 
goodness of the divine union which, by goodness, multiplies 
itself in a manner above unity, the irresistible distributions, 
substantifications, vivifications, etc. and the other gifts of the 
goodness cause of everything, are united according to a divine 
distinction’ (Divine Names, 2). Here we remark two sorts of 
distinctions : that of the forthgoing with the superessence, 
and that of the diverse forthgoings with each other. The same 
principle — to both. Concerning the relation of the 
diverse forthgoings or manifestations with each other, 
Dionysius is indignant against those who apply each of these 
names to the divinity in part, saying that such persons talk 
impiously, for they do nothing else but sever ‘the super- 
united unity’. But each of these names should be applied to 
‘the whole and perfect and integral and full divinity’. To 
give an example, the sun enlightens, heats, vivifies, etc. Each 
of these functions is distinct from the other, but still each of 
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them applies to the whole sun, not to part of it. Also, these 
functions are its physical energies ; they therefore participate 
to its properties and are inseparable from it. In the same way, 
God has his manifestations which are his physical energies : 
these therefore participate in his properties, that is, they are 
eternal, infinite, and forthgo from him inseparably (&ypiotas, 
&vexpoitt tos); they are his motionless movement (&trapaPértos 
kivnots). This example, however, as all created examples, 
is inadequate and gives but a weak glimpse of the super- 
essential Essence. 

One last word : the whole polemic on ‘Essence and energy’ 
at the time of Palamas has been occasioned by the difference 
of conceptions he and his opponents had on that manifestation 
of light to the apostles on the day of the Transfiguration. It 
would be interesting to know the ideas of Dionysius on that 
famous manifestation. Dionysius, as far as I know, mentions 
that manifestation once in all his work, and the way he speaks 
of it is very favourable to Palamas and very likely to embarrass 
his opponents. Speaking about the deifying lights (Divine 
Names, 1), he says that in this world their supernatural and 
formless simplicity is veiled to us under the variety of divisible 
symbols. ‘But then, when we shall become incorruptible and 
immortal’, we shall always be with the Lord, ‘full of all-chaste 
contemplations of the visible manifestation of his divinity 
(tis Spatijis avTOU Geoqaveias), shining on.us with most lucid 
splendours, that shone on the disciples in that most divine 
transfiguration (@c1ioTtdTn pEeTaYOpPwcel), participating in 
his intelligible illumination with a passionless and immaterial 
mind, oe in the union exceeding the intelligence, amidst the 
unknown and the beatific emissions of the superlucid rays, 
in more divine imitation of the supercelestial intellects.’ 

On reading this passage, one feels that we are very far from 
the properties attributed by Palamas ’opponents to the Light 
of the Transfiguration, which they represent as ‘an atmospheric 
phenomenon’, sensible, material, etc. What is first deduced 
from it is that the vision of Thabor is nothing less than the 
beatific vision itself: this is expressly stated by Dionysius, 
and its intuitive character is well underlined by its contrast 
with the vision of this world to which the formless simplicity 
of the deifying light is veiled under the variety of visible 
symbols. 

FATHER GEORGE HAsrRA, 
Nablus, Jordan. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


THe new Exarch of the Greek Catholics of the Byzantine 
rite has now been appointed in the person of Bishop Hyacinth 
Gad. Bishop Gad was born in 1912 in the diocese of Syra 
and was brought up as a boy in the Latin rite but after finishing 
his elementary education he became a member of the Byzantine 
rite. Bishop Calavassy sent the young Hyacinth Gad to the 
Greek College in Rome and there in due course he was 
ordained priest. On his return to Greece he became director 
of the Catholic weekly Katholiki. According to the Avnuario 
Pontificio there are 1,800 Catholics of the Byzantine rite in 
Greece with four churches, three of which are parish churches, 
there are eleven priests. 

We have promised to go into the problem of the Uniates. 
A documentation has been prepared on the subject but on 
account of space we cannot publish it until the autumn issue. 


Kurisumala Ashram. Pp. 29 (St Joseph’s Printing House, 
Tirwalla, 1958). 

This is an account of the beginnings of a community of 
contemplative monks living vale the rule of St Benedict, 
but also living according to the Syro-Malankara rite in the 
diocese of Tiruvalla, Kerala, S. India. It is written by one of 
the two European monks who have started the foundation. 

The first part is given over to theory : “The Monastic Life 
and the Church’, ‘The Rule of St Benedict’, ‘a Reunion 
Ashram’, this last and the four following sections are of 
special interest because in them are given the ideals of the 
community for their work in India. ‘The way chosen at 
Kurisumala to plant deeply the contempative life in India, 
is that of establishing the monastery in the Syrian community 
and adopting its liturgical rite.’ The second part gives the 
life in practice: ‘The Ashram in the Making’, “The Life at 
Kurisumala ; the call, the qualifications and the training. 

How did the Ashram come about ? 

The regular life of the monastic foundation was inaugurated 
by Mar Tanase, bishop of Tiruvalla, on the first Sunday 
of Advent 1956 at Ceru Pushpagiri, the former episcopal 
residence. 

On the second Sunday after Easter the community was 
given a hundred acres of land on the slopes of Kurisumala, a 
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pilgrimage centre dedicated to St Thomas. On 2oth August 
the Holy Father granted the two founders through Cardinal 
Tisserant, ‘the faculty of using the Antiochene rite of the 
Syro-Malankara for a contemplative foundation in the diocese 
of Tiruvalla’. The founders were then initiated into the rite 
by staying with the Bethany Fathers at their Ashram of the 
Holy Redeemer. The community was given canonical erection 
at Kurisumala on 3rd November. 

With a view to expansion in the future we are told; ‘if 
Kurisumala Ashram is blessed by God in vocations coming 
from the Syro-Malabar and Latin communities, this will be 
taken as a call to establish new foundations in the other two 
rites flourishing in India’. 


E.C.Q. REPRINTS 


No. 2. Studies of the Syrian Liturgies by H. W. Codrington. 5s. 
No. 3. The Ascetic and Theological Teaching of Gregory Palamas 
by Father Basil Krivosheine. 55. 
No. 4. The Epistles, Gospels and Tones of the Byzantine Liturgical 
Year by Irmgard M. De Vries, OBL. 0.5.B. 25. 6d. 
These may be obtained either from The Newman Book- 
shop, Oxford, or The Editor, E.C.Q., St Augustine’s Abbey, 
Ramsgate. 


OBITUARY 


THe ParrrARCH Mark II KyuzAm 


CuristIANs throughout Egypt were grieved at the sudden 
death, on 2nd > sacl of his Blessedness Mark (Morcos) 
II Khuzam, patriarch of Alexandria of the Catholic Copts. 

Mark Khuzam was born in 1888 at Akhmim in Upper 
Egypt; he did his higher studies at St Joseph’s University 
in Beirut and, after bring ordained priest in 1911, was appointed 
to the parish of Abi Qerqas. On the death in 1926 of Bishop 
Maximos Sedfawi, administrator of the Catholic Coptic 
patriarchate, Amba Mark was appointed to succeed him and 
was otdained bishop of the vacant see of Thebes. Twenty- 
one years later the Holy See nominated him to the patriarchal 
chair of Alexandria. 

The patriarchate of the Copts in communion with Rome 
was revived by Pope Leo XIII in 1895, but the office remained 
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in administration from the resignation of the first occupant, 
Cyril Makarios, in 1908 till the appointment of Mark Khuzam 
in 1947- During his thirty-two years as administrator and 
patriarch the small body of Catholic Copts increased in 
numbers and effectiveness, and a fourth diocese was set up, 
at Assiut. Amba Mark saw the opening of thirty-two new 
churches and the rebuilding of eighteen others; 180 free 
schools were organized, as well as six other primary and 
secondary ones; a new patriarchal residence was provided 
in Cairo, and in 1953 a new seminary was inaugurated at 
Meadi. His concern for the training of clergy was very marked, 
and during his episcopate he ordained six bishops and eighty 
priests. But it was his concern for the peasants and the poor 
that specially touched people’s hearts, and earned him the 
name of Father of the Fellahin. 

At the patriarch’s funeral, Bishop Isaac Ghattas, declared 
that ‘Mark II was a boundlessly good father, generous 
without ostentation, dignified without pomposity, tireless 
and selfless in the Lord’s service. His heart overflowed with 
godliness, humbleness and love ; his life was a succession of 
good works.’ And those words were heartily echoed by a 
great gathering that included Christian clergy and laity of 
all rites and obediences, and Jews and Moslems too. ‘Receive, 
Lord, the soul of your servant Mark, and keep it in peace in 
the bosom of our holy fathers Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
until the resurrection and the coming again of your Christ. . .’ 


D.A. 


It is announced that Mark II has been succeeded by Amba 
Stephen Sidaruss. 


Dom CLEMENT LIALINE, 1901-58 


Tue death of Dom Clement Lialine on 26th April will be a 
great loss to all those working in CEcumenical circles. He was 
one of the few Catholics working at top level with the leaders 
of the World Council of Churches. He was from the first a 
co-operator in all the activities of the E.C.Q. speaking and 
writing for it. We commend Father Clement to your prayers. 


R.1.P. 


At a further date we hope to publish some account of his 
work as also that of Professor Vladimir Lossky. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Sir, 


The letter of An Orthodox Layman, in your last issue, lays 
welcome emphasis on the need to envisage the Petrine primacy 
in the light of doctrinal principles. It is precisely at this level 
of discussion that misunderstanding between Orthodox and 
Catholics is most likely to obstruct the growth of that homonoia 
of the intellect which, we hope, will in due course bear fruit 
in the full Christian homonoia of communion. 

The need for such discussion is illustrated by the fact that 
you yourself (like me) are puzzled by the phrase ‘metaphysical 
principles of Christian doctrine’. I am further at a loss to 
understand what are the range and the limits of the concept 
of unity which your correspondent finds revealed in the 
Ignatian letters. It is clear that Ignatius’ imagination is most 
vividly impressed by the unity of the local church in harmony 
with its bishop ; as a great Western Father (St Cyprian) would 
say in the next century, the Christian idea of unity (at the 
local level) is ‘the bishop in the (local) church and the (local) 
church in the bishop’. But Ignatius would not have wished 
to deny the wider unity of the universal Church militant here 
on earth. Indeed, the concept of local unity is important in 
the eyes of the Fathers just because it is within this local unity 
that each believer shares in the wider unity of the catholica. 
The latter unity is no less real for them than the former, 
though their pcg of it may in some cases have been 
less imaginatively vivid. And it is a unity of concrete actual 
fellowship, illustrated by the interchange of those Jitterae 
Sormatae between the fool Meee of which St Optatus speaks. 
Outside this concrete universal fellowship (what St Augustine 
would one day call the communio, that is koinonia, of the Church), 
there is, for the Fathers ‘no salvation’. 

The essential cause of unity, whether at the local or the 
universal level, is that charity which is ‘poured out in the 
hearts’ of the faithful by the Holy Spirit. At the local level the 
pastoral office of the bishop and the loyalty of the faithful 
to their bishop are only conditions and results of the unity. 
But, as Ignatius clearly holds, they are indispensable con- 
ditions. Our Orthodox friends would, I imagine, agree with 
us that whatever is indispensable for the Church, and in this 
particular case one thinks of an organ of local unity, can 
rightly claim to have been instituted by Christ. 
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We Catholics see the function of the Petrine primacy as 
similarly supplying an indispensable organ of universal unity. 
It would be interesting to point to the evidences, for the 
recognition of this organ, in tradition, including under the 
name tradition the written tradition which is the books of 
the New Testament. But it is more important here to ask 
An Orthodox Layman whether Orthodox thought accepts 
the above concept of a more-than-local, a universal, unity 
of the Church as a concrete fellowship ; a unity which is of 
the essence of the Church as founded by Christ. In other 
words, is the universal Church militant essentially a single 
historical society ? 


Yours obediently, 
B. C. Burter. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
The Revolt of Asia by Christopher Dawson (Sheed and Ward) 


35. 6d. 


In this little book Mr Christopher Dawson has given us a 
very acute study of the present situation in Asia and its 
implications in regard to the spread of Christianity. He shows 
how the present century has seen the break-up of the great 
oriental cultures, Hindu, Buddhist and Islamic, which had 
endured for hundreds, if not thousands of years, and were 
responsible for shaping not merely the religion but the whole 
life, political, social and economic of the people of the East. 
These great cultures have broken down within living memory 
before the impact of the modern west with its science and 
technology, and its political and social ideas. As a result a 
new world has come into being, based as he sees on national- 
ism, which is itself a modern western idea, and bent on the 
transformation of society by science and industry, but at the 
same time passionately attached to national traditions. 

Among these traditions religion naturally has a very large 
place and the present century has seen a marked revival in 
all the great religious traditions, of Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Islam. On the other hand, Christianity has tended to appear 
in all these countries of Asia as an alien religion, associated 
with colonial and imperial powers, and therefore the object 
of violent dislike. Yet the modern revolution with its rationalist 
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and materialist basis has inevitably tended to undermine 
religion and a great void has been created which offers a 
wonderful opportunity for the Gospel. The need for religion 
is there and is bound to be felt ; how can the Church respond 
to this need and present the Gospel to these people in a way 
which will answer to their need ? 

This is the problem which confronts the Church in Asia 
to-day. Mr Dawson has analysed the situation very profoundly 
and has seen the opportunity which it presents, but he has no 
real solution to offer. He does not seem to see the necessity 
of any serious adaptation of the message of the Gospel to 
the eastern world, and seems to take it for granted that our 
modern western Latin Catholicism is an adequate form for the 
presentation of the Gospel in the east. Yet the fact that the 
Latin Church has been in India for four hundred years often 
with the support of the ruling power, and has failed to win 
more than a minute fraction of the people, and those almost 
entirely among the uneducated, to its faith, must surely make 
us question this view. It is not only a question whether our 
Latin liturgy is suited to the eastern soul, but also whether 
our Latin theology and Canon Law with its extremely rational 
and practical character is really in accordance with the genius 
of the East. 

On the other hand we have the fact that in Malabar where 
the Syrian rite has been established from the earliest times, 
the Church is now more flourishing than in any other part of 
India and it is from here that the vast majority of our vocations 
to the priesthood come. This alone is enough to suggest 
that an eastern rite is more in accord with the Indian tempera- 
ment and is capable of producing a more authentic form of 
Catholicism. It is true that this rite has been severely mutilated 
by Latin influence, but there is a movement to restore it to 
its original form and at the same time there exists in the 
Syro-Malankara rite an eastern liturgy which has preserved its 
original purity and has also the advantage that it can be said 
in the vernacular. There is therefore already present in south 
India an eastern rite which might well be found to be the form 
of liturgy which is best suited to the Indian soul. 

The problem of theology, however, remains. All our 
students are at present educated in Latin seminaries and 
receive the ordinary course of Latin theology. There is surely 
a great need to develop a specifically eastern approach to 
theology, building up first of all on the Scriptures (and 
stressing their essentially oriental character) and on the 
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eastern liturgies, and then on the great patristic tradition of 
the east, beginning with Clement and Origen and developing 
through St Gregory of Nyassa and St Gregory Nazianzum 
to Dionysius the Areopagite. It is in this tradition that we 
shall surely find the closest affinity with the mind of India. 
There remains then the further more difficult task of relating 
this tradition to Indian philosophy, particularly to the advaita 
philosophy of Sankara, which is generally regarded as the 
deepest system of Hindu thought. This is a work which will 
require the genius of a St Thomas, doing for Sankara what 
he did for Aristotle, and constructing an Indian scholastic 
theology as Catholic as his own. The task is great and will 
take many years to accomplish, but one may believe that the 
Gospel will never penetrate deeply into the mind of India 
until this work has been done. 


B.G. 


Late Medieval Mysticism. The Library of Christian Classics. 
Vol. XIII. Edited by Ray C. Petre (London S.C.M. Press). 


A short time ago at an ordination ceremony at Wurzburg, 
two Protestant pastors were present by invitation and to them 
was extended the kiss of peace. This volume appears as a 
happy indication of this eirenical tendency, and this willingness 
on the part of Protestant scholars to reproduce the mystical 
and devotional work of the Middle Ages cannot but lead to 
the decrease of the age-long disapproval and mistrust with 
which the Protestant world regarded all Medieval Christendom. 
The intention according to the General Editor’s Preface is to 
reproduce a selection of the most indispensable Christian 
treatises written prior to the sixteenth century, and this 
volume runs from St Bernard of Clairvaux to Catherine of 
Genoa. There is also a general introduction (pp. 17-45) in 
which the history of Christian mysticism prior to St Bernard 
is traced, or rather summarized for it is impossible to deal 
satisfactorily with so vast a subject in so few pages. Indeed 
from a Catholic point of view this book will be useful rather 
as an anthology containing many fine things, some of them 
not easily accessible in an average library, than as a scientific 
selection. The most striking omission is that of the Cloud of 
Unknowing. It is possible to think of many others, viz. William 
of Thierry’s Golden Epistle to the Carthusians of Mount Dieu, 
or the Carthusian Guy’s Ladder of Four Rungs. However, such 
a volume can only set out to present a selection from the 
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riches available. This it certainly does, and if the selection is 
not that which has survived as the favourite readings of 
later generations of Catholics, it provides new material. 

Each set of extracts is accompanied by a bibliography and 
introduction. These introductions will seem rather jejune, 
even, rationalistic treatment of the spiritual life to the Catholic 
reader, but they are remarkable for their non-controversial 
tone. An example of this is the setting out of St Catherine of 
Genoa’s doctrine on Purgatory. 

D.J.P. 


Comparative Liturgy by Anton Baumstark, revised by Dom 
Bernard Botte, 0.s.8. English Edition by G. L. Cross. 
(A. R. Mowbray.) 


It seems extraordinary that this work, a translation of the 
third edition of Baumstark’s Liturgée Comparée should have 
had to wait so long before appearing in English. Originally 
a series of lectures given to the Monks of Union at Amay- 
sut-Meuse in 1932, it reached book form in 1939. The present 
edition is particularly valuable because in addition to the vast 
learning of the author, the reader has the benefit of an 
appreciation of his work written by Dom Bernard Botte, 
and throughout the text, modest but pointed footnotes 
inform the reader where subsequent research or other works 
gives — reason for treating Baumstark’s view with reserve. 
The editor expresses the intention of providing ‘an up-to-date 
English handbook to liturgical studies’. The fact however 
that Baumstark’s subject is not the liturgy but an exposé 
of his own method of reaching conclusions by the comparison 
of liturgical texts means that it cannot entirely fill this rdle. 
But it will fill a useful gap in English liturgical libraries as 
an introduction to the task and methods of a scientific liturgist. 
Baumstark’s main thesis was that by the comparison of 
liturgies the laws of their growth and meaning might be 
brought to light, and he gives apt illustrations showing how 
texts embodied in our Latin ye may have their genuine 
explanation by tracing them to their source in an Eastern 
liturgy. As a book it is difficult reading, partly because of the 
author’s habit of nee to his other works, for the solution 
of problems which he alludes to but does not clearly set out. 
Nevertheless for the reader equipped with a moderate know- 
ledge of modern liturgical satin, this book will be an 
extremely valuable introduction to the scientific method: 
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he will see how the patient liturgical scholar by collecting 
information often of quite small details, is able to reset a 
liturgical text or action in its original setting and so cast fresh 
light on its significance. He will realize too how closely the 
western liturgical life was bound up in the period of its 
formation with the Eastern part of the Church, and that very 
often the real explanation of its meaning must be sought 
in the terms in which it conceived. 

A Bibliography, brought up-to-date since Baumstark’s 
death in 1948, covering twenty-five pages, gives the reader 
some notion of the vast field of liturgical research covered 
by the comparative method. 

D.J.P. 


The Byzantine World by J. M. Hussey. Pp. 186 (Hutchinsons’ 
University Library) ros. 

Byzantine Sacred Art by Constantine Cavarnos. Pp. 105 
(Vantage Press, New York) $3.00. 

The Great Canon of St Andrew of Crete, trans. by Derwas J. 
Chitty. Pp. 47 (52 Ladbroke Grove, London, W.11) 35. 6d. 

Repentance by Seraphim Papacostas. Pp. 141 (Zoe, Athens). 


All the above illustrate the Byzantine World, they make us 
realize that it is not only an historical world of the past but 
something that still exists and still lives to-day. It is essentially 
a Christian world and Christianity is life. 

Professor Hussey gives us a concise history of Byzantium 
dividing the historical story into four periods after which 
she devotes seven chapters to what many be termed the life 
force of the Byzantine world, and all this is condensed into 
some 186 pages. 

This is a book of general information interestingly written, 
it prepares the way for further reading ; e.g. — (1948), 
edited by Baynes and Moss and the present author’s previous 
work Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire (1937). 

The following books reviewed here all go to deepen an 
spiritualize our knowledge of the subject, specially Cavarnos’s 
book Byzantine Sacred Art. In this book Cavarnos gives to 
the English reading public a selection of the works of Fotis 
Kontoglous, the foremost modern Greek eikon painter and 
the great preserver of the Byzantine art tradition in Greece 
to-day. It is a most valuable introduction to this tradition, 
it includes all art, iconography, and here Kontoglous goes 
into great detail, architecture and music. There are a number 
of illustrations four of which are Kontoglous’s own. 
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The Vantage Press, New York, are to be congratulated on 
producing such a work. 

If one wants to judge of the devotional feeling of the 
Orthodox one should read the Akathistos Hymn in honour 
of the Mother of God and the Great Canon of St Andrew of 
Crete, both form part of the Lenten Offices. The first of these 
we are familiar in English translations, the Great Canon has 
been given last year this very good English version of the Rev. 
Derwas Chitty. It should be read every Lent carefully and it 
will teach us to pray. 

Repentance is another English translation, it is published 
by Zoe. This is the name of a Brotherhood of Theologians 
whose headquarters is at Athens, they publish a weekly paper 
and much religious literature, this is their first book to be 
translated into English. It is a treatise of some 141 pages. 
There is nothing new in it for the Catholic but it is very 
worthwhile reading as showing the spiritual vitality of the 
Greek Orthodox Church and its lay movements; Zoe is 
mainly a lay brotherhood though the present author is a 
priest. The subject is treated very thoroughly with constant 
references to Scripture and the Fathers. 


B.W. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Les Editions Du Cerf, Paris: Conferences, II. Jean Cassien ; 
Histoire Ecclesiastique, 111. Eusebre De Césarée. 


REVIEWS 


Parole et Mission, Paris. 
Carmelus, Rome. 
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UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


The attention of our French subscribers 
is drawn to the possibility of paying their 
subscriptions to the Eastern Churches Quarterly 
with Unesco Book Coupons, and thus avoid- 


ing the difficulties of currency regulations. 


Unesco Book Coupons, which exist in 
denominations of $1, $3, $10, $30, $100 
and a ‘blank’ coupon, which can be filled 
in for amounts from 1 to 99 U.S. cents, 
can be bought for French francs at the 
official rate of exchange. 


Requests for coupons should be addressed 
to the French distributing body, whose 
address is given below : 


SERVICES DES BIBLIOTHEQUES DE FRANCE, 
ss Rue St Dominique, 
PARIS 7E. 


The requisite amount of coupons should 
be sent, together with your order, to : 


K. TODD 
THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 
87 ST ALDATES, OXFORD 
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